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Proceedings at Boston, may 2nd, 1S8S. 



The Society met on Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock in the 
hall of the American Academy. The President, Professor Whit- 
ney of New Haven, being absent, the Vice-President, Rev. Dr. 
Peabody of Cambridge, called the assembly to order and presided 
during the first part of the morning session ; after which, the 
Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Ward of New York, took the chair, 
and presided for the rest of the meeting. 

The Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon of Cambridge, read 
the minutes of the foregoing meeting and they were' approved. 
The general order of proceedings for the day was announced, and 
thereupon the reports of the retiring officers were presented. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, were referred, 
with the book and vouchers, to Dr. W. H. Ward and Professor 
I. H. Hall, as a Committee of Audit, and upon examination were 
reported to be correct. The following is a summary of the ac- 
counts : 

EECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 11th, 1887, ------ $1,530.37 

Assessments (99) paid for year 1887-88, - - $495.00 
Assessments (26) for other years, - - - - 130.00 

Sale of Journal, - - - - - - - 67.68 

Interest on bank-deposit, ----- 55.68 

Total receipts for the year, ------- 748.36 

$2,268.73 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing of Journal (on account), - $291.00 

Printing of Proceedings, ------ 461.14 

Correspondence (postage, job-printing, etc.), - 65.92 

Journal (2 vol's) returned, ----- 6.00 

Total disbursements for the year, ------ 824.06 

Balance on hand, May 1, 1888, ------ 1,444.67 

$2,268.73 
The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $1,127.62. 

The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, reported as follows : 
The additions to the Society's library for the past year, 1887- 
88, amount to fifty- two volumes, one hundred and sixty-seven 
parts of volumes, and fifteen pamphlets. As usual the exchanges 
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received from corresponding Societies make up the larger part of 
this increase. Two gifts however require special mention : Das 
Aegyptische Todtenbueh der xviii. bis xx. Dynastie, from the 
editor, Professor Edouard Naville ; and from the Government of 
India twenty-one volumes, among which are AlbirunVs India, the 
Arabic text edited by Dr. Edward Sachau, the first volume of 
the Archaeological Survey of Southern India, and the second 
edition of Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of India, in fourteen vol- 
umes. The titles of printed books now number four thousand 
three hundred and ninety-one. To the manuscripts there have 
been no accessions, and the number remains as last year, one hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman of Cam- 
bridge, announced for the Committee of Publication that the 
printing of the Kaucikasutra was making slow but steady pro- 
gress ; and that a large amount of material was on hand for 
publication, contributed by Professor Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, 
Mr. Rockhill of the U. S. Legation at Peking, Professor Hall of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and Professor Morris 
Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, the chairman, Dr. Pea- 
body, announced that the next meeting would be held on Wednes- 
day October 31, 1888, either at New Haven or at Philadelphia, 
the duties of the Committee of Arrangements to be performed 
by the President and the Treasurer in the one case, or by Talcott 
Williams Esq. and Professors Hopkins and Jastrow in the other. 
The Committee of Publication had been reappointed, so that it 
consists, as before, of Messrs. Salisbury, Toy, Van Name, W. II. 
Ward, and W. D. Whitney. 

The Directors proposed and recommended to the Society for 
election the following persons : 

As Corresponding Member — 

Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of Ulm ; 
and as Corporate Members — 

Mr. Edgar Pierce Allen, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 

Mr. Stewart Oulin, Philadelphia ; 

Mr. Jacob Grape, Jr., St. John's College, Annapolis, Md.; 

Rev. William Elliot Griffis, Boston ; 

Mr. John Dyneley Prince, Columbia College, New York City ; 

Mr. Hugo Albert Rennert, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; 

Rev. James E. Rogers, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 

The gentlemen thus proposed were duly elected. 

The Chairman named as a committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year the Rev. Messrs. Dickerman and Henry F. 
Jenks, and Prof. L. II. Elwell. The Committee subsequently 
reported, proposing the re-election of the old board, with the 
substitution of the name of Professor John Phelps Taylor of 
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Andover for that of Professor Avery, deceased. The proposal of 
the Committee was ratified by the meeting without dissent.* 

The names of those who have died during the year are as 
follows : 

The Honorary Members — 

Prof. Heinrioh Leberecht Fleischer, of Leipzig : 
Prof. August Friedrich Pott, of Halle ; 

and the Corporate Members — 

Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. ; 
Mr. HenYy A. Homes, of Albany, N. Y. ; 
Dr. Alexander Meyrowitz, of New York City ; 
Dr. Peter Parker, of Washington, D. C. 

Both Fleischer and Pott went down to the grave full of years 
and honors. The former was born in 1801 ; and the latter in 
the next year. Fleischer had already consecrated himself in the 
twenties to the study of Arabic and Persian antiquities — in part, 
under the influence of his friend Silvestre de Sacy. Fleischer 
deemed his work in the cathedra to be perhaps of even more 
importance than his work as a writer. At any rate it is given 
to few to be so widely revered and loved as a teacher. Both 
he and Pott stood among the first four enrolled on the list 
of the German Oriental Society, and in its establishment they 
both took an active part. Pott's mind was of extraordinary 
versatility and his acquisitions were of vast range. His name 
is justly coupled with those of Bopp and Grimm as of one of the 
founders of the science of Comparative Philology. If his Etymolo- 
gische Forschungen have been used at first hand by only a few, 
they have not on this account been without a powerful and lasting 
influence on the progress of this discipline. 

The junior of Pott by only a couple of years, Dr. Parker, after 
studying at Yale College, went out to China at the early age of 
thirty. He established at Canton a hospital which his professional 
skill soon made crowded and famous ; and, in the capacity of a 
missionary-physician, and later in the diplomatic field, he faith- 

* The names of the board as now constituted may be given for convenience : 
President, Professor W. D. Whitney, of New Haven: — Vice-Presidents, Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, of Cambridge ; Professor E. E. Salisbury, of Sew Haven ; Rev. W. H. 
Ward, of New York; — Recording Secretary, Professor D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge ; 

Corresponding Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman. of Cambridge; — Secret ry of 

the Classical Section, Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge; — Treasurer and 
Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven ; — Directors, Professor John 
Phelps Taylor, of Andover, Mass. ; Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mr. Alexander I. Cotheal and Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New York ; 
Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Peun.; and President Daniel C. 
Gilman and Professor Maurice Bloomfleld, of Baltimore. 
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fully served his day and generation, with honor to himself and 
our country. He died Jan. 10, 1888. 

Prof essor Avery was born at Conway, Mass., Sept. 18, 1837, 
and died at North Bridgton, Maine, Sept. 1, 1887. He graduated 
at Amherst in 1861, and soon after went to New Haven to study 
Sanskrit with Professor Whitney. In 1867 he went to Germany 
to continue his favorite studies at Tubingen and Berlin. He was 
Professor of Greek from 1870 to 1877, at Iowa College ; and 
from 1877 till bis death, at Bowdoin. Of late years his studies 
had been devoted to the Aboriginal Tribes of India and their 
languages, preliminary sketches of which he has from time to 
time published in the Proceedings of our Oriental meetings, 
where he was one of the most faithful attendants. He was a 
man of singular modesty and simplicity of character, and a 
devout and earnest Christian. 

Mr. Henry A. Homes was born at Boston in 1812. He spent 
the prime of his life (1838-56) in missionary and diplomatic ser- 
vice in the East, and his later years as Librarian of the Library 
of the State of New York at Albany. 

Dr. Meyrowitz was known especially as a Talmudist, and died 
at New York in August, 1887, aged about 71 years. He was 
born of Jewish parents in Wilna, Poland, and educated for the 
rabbinical chair. The critical study of the Old Testament over- 
turned his Jewish orthodoxy. Under the teaching of Professor 
Franz Delitzsch of Leipsic, he accepted Christianity. In 1843 he 
was a tutor in Hebrew at Bristol College, England ; and in 1869 
he came to New York, and was appointed Professor of Hebrew 
there. Later, in 1876, he became the incumbent of a similar 
chair at the University of the State of Missouri, where he re- 
mained until the failure of his sight, about 1880. 

The Corresponding Secretary brought to the notice of the 
Society some matters of interest from the miscellaneous corre- 
spondence of the half year. Mr. Rockhill writes that he expects 
to leave Peking early in April and to arrive in the United States 
about the first of June. He sends a paper supplementary to the 
one presented at the last October meeting, and also a photograph 
of the gate at Soul where the King of Korea goes to receive the 
envoys from the Chinese Emperor. The gate bears the inscrip- 
tion Ying en men, ' the reception of (the imperial) bounty gate.' 
It is really a pai Ion or arch. It rests on pillars of fine granite ; 
and the superstructure is painted in the ordinary bright Chinese 
fashion and is of a purely Chinese style of architecture. 

President Gilman sends a finished copy of the new edition of 
the Aid ax*} twv anoaroXoov with facsimiles of the entire man 
uscript thereof in the library of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. He also sends a letter from Rev. Dr. C. R. Hale, Dean of 
the Cathedral at Davenport, Iowa, in which is transcribed from a 
Greek newspaper published at Constantinople an account of a 
murderous assault committed upon the Patriarch of Jerusalem — 
to whom we owe the reproduction of the manuscript — as he 
journeyed to Jericho. 
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Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, in a letter dated Oxford, April 5, 
1888, reports that he is making final arrangements for his com- 
plete edition of the Gathfts. 

This will contain : 1. the original text in Zend characters ; 2. a trans- 
literation thereof ; 3. a literal Latin, and 4. a metrical English trans- 
lation ; of the Pahlavi paraphrase, 5. the deciphered text in Roman 
letters, and 6. an English version ; of the Sanskrit paraphrase, 7. the 
text, and 8. the translation ; and 9. the Parsi-Persian paraphrase. 
The first volume, of 393 pages, was distributed to leading Avesta schol- 
ars in 1883 (see Proceedings for Oct. 1883, vol. xi.). The completion of 
the second volume was then deferred, pending the working out of the 
translation of the Gathas, later Yasna, Visparad, etc., contained in vol. 
xxxi. of the Sacred Books of the East. This last was published in May, 
1887. Mr. Mills's second volume will contain from 150 to 250 pages, 
according to the amount of* assistance received. A subvention of £50 
has been obtained from the Secretary of State for India. The price of 
the complete work has been fixed at 50 shillings. The author retains, 
however, the right to dispose of it for a smaller sum to private sub- 
scribers ; and hopes to receive from his fellow-countrymen in America 
liberal aid for his undertaking. Mr. Mills dwells upon the importance 
and difficulty of the Pahlavi version, here for the first time deciphered, 
edited with comparison of manuscripts, and translated into a European 
language ; contends that the Pahlavi translation has been the founda- 
tion for all subsequent ones, and that its imperfections have been 
grossly exaggerated ; and sets forth the reaction now in progress 
towards a more just estimation of the Asiatic commentaries in general. 

The Catalogue of the Syrian Jesuit Missionary Press (address, 
Imprimerie Catholique S. J., Beirut, Syria) was laid before the 
Society. It contains titles and descriptions of a considerable 
number of Arabic, Arabic-French, and Syriac works for sale, 
with statement of prices and postage. The books are in great 
part religious and educational ; but there are also valuable works 
on literature and science. Of interest to intending American 
purchasers of Oriental type are the ten pages of specimens of the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and Greek type- 
fonts of this establishment. 

Of great importance and interest to Sanskritists is the cata- 
logue of the Bombay bookseller, Jyestharam Mukundji, for 
1887-88. It is an octavo of 62 pages, handsomely printed in 
Nagari by the Education Society's Press. It contains over 1200 
titles of Sanskrit books, with statement of the author, place of 
printing, and price of each. The works enumerated cover almost 
every department oi Sanskrit literature : Veda (Samhitu, Bruh- 
mana, Sutra, and especially TJpanisad), law, the six philosophical 
systems, grammar, lexicography, poetry, riiti, drama, rhetoric, 
medicine, astronomy, epos, etc. The places most often named in 
the column " mudranasthanam" '-are Bombay (Mumba'i), Calcutta, 
Benares (ITdpi), and Poona. Not seldom we find Lucknow and 
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Lahore, now and then Ahmadabad, Muttra (Mathura), and a few 
others ; and sometimes also " Yiiropah." 

For Occidental students, European editions are doubtless to be 
preferred in general to Hindu editions. But the former are wont 
to he printed in so few copies that they soon become practically 
inaccessible and high-priced. The latter are indeed usually desti- 
tute of all typographical helps and conveniences, and are often 
very incorrectly printed. But for Western scholars who have 
got beyond the rudiments, the Hindu editions, and especially 
those coming from Bombay, are strongly to be recommended. 
Thus the "Bombay Sanskrit Series," published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, now contains thirty odd volumes of 
excellent character and moderate price. A beautiful edition of 
the Bhagavad Git&, bound in silk, may be had for about 20 cents. 
An edition of the Mahabharata (of which advance sheets were 
shown to the Society) is now in press. It is a reprint of the 
Bombay edition of 1877, with Nilakantha's commentary. Its con- 
venience is immensely enhanced by the addition of the current 
chapter-numbers in the right-hand margin. The type is large 
and admirably clear, and the work will cost, when complete, (30 
rupies. 

For the guidance of persons desiring to order, the following may be 
said : Small orders will be sent best by mail. Large orders should be 
sent as freight, and so as to need only one transshipment (at Liverpool 
or London) between Bombay and America. Remittances, unless very 
large indeed, are best made by post-office money-orders. The Ameri- 
can purchaser applies for a British International Money-order, say for 
£1 sterling, to be paid directly to the Bombay bookseller. This amount 
costs $34.49, and for it the purchaser gets only a receipt. The 
actual order is transmitted by the government to the postmaster at 
Bombay, who pays the bookseller the equivalent of £7=1680 pence 
in rupies at the current rate of conversion. This has varied for the 
last year from 16 to 17.5 pence per rupie. At 16.8, the order would 
yield just 100 rupies. The rupie would thus cost 34 cents ; and the 
anna (-fg of a rupie), about 2 cents. The rate of conversion for any 
given date may be learned by addressing the Superintendent of the 
Money-order System at Washington ; and the amount in rupies which 
the bookseller ought to credit to the account of the American purchaser 
may thus be calculated. The time of mail transit from Boston to Bom- 
bay is about 27 days. The purchaser should demand that the works be 
collated before they are sent, as it is rather common to find some leaves 
in duplicate and others missing in Hindu books. Mr. Mukundji's ad- 
dress is No. 353 Kalbadevi Road, Bombay ; and from him copies of the 
catalogue (sucipattram) may be obtained. 

Dr. Binion, of the Johns Hopkins University, laid before the 
Society a number of plates and proof-sheets of his book entitled 
Ancient Egypt or Mizrdim. The aim of the work is to give a 
popular and readable account of the language, religion, manners 
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and customs, arts and sciences, and temples and monuments of 
the Egyptians. The work is a very large folio (pages 22X28 
inches), and will contain 144 full-page engravings. The engrav-* 
ings are reproduced from the great Description de Vttgypte, the 
result of the observations made during the Napoleonic expedi- 
tion of 1798, from Rosellini's Monnmenti, Lepsius's Denkmaler, 
etc.^ and some of them are very beautifully colored.* 

Mr. Benjamin S. Lyman gave an interesting account of the for- 
mation of a local Oriental Club at Philadelphia. It was organ- 
ized April 30, 1888, at the house of Mr. Talcott Williams, by a 
meeting called by Messrs. H. C. Trumbull, B. S. Lyman, J. P. 
Peters, M. Jastrow, Jr., H. V. Hilprecht, E. W. Hopkins, Tal- 
cott Williams, and Stewart Culin. It is proposed to have meet- 
ings at stated intervals through the winter, at the houses of the 
members. The Club hopes to further the objects of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, by arousing interest in Oriental studies and 
by stimulating the activity of those interested. 

Mr. James R. Jewett, of Harvard College, presented to the 
Society the plan for the establishment of a School of Biblical 
Archaeology and Philology at Beirut, in connection with the 
Syrian Protestant College. A special endowment of $100,000 is 
required to provide for the annual salaries of a Director and of 
native teachers and for incidental expenses. To provide for tem- 
porary support while the permanent fund is being raised, it is 
suggested that American Theological Seminaries and other insti- 
tutions be asked to contribute $100 a year for five years, with the 
right to have tuition remitted to students sent out under their 
auspices. A circular setting forth the details of the plan and the 
advantages of Beirut as the seat of the school has been published, 
and may be obtained by addressing D. Stuart Dodge, Esq., No. 
11 Cliff street, New York City. 

The following communications were presented : 

1. Inquiry into the conditions of civilization in the Hindu Mid- 
dle Age from the point of view of the ruling power or warrior- 
caste, by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Maur College, Penn. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented to the Society about 
300 pages (or one-half) of the manuscript of an elaborate essay 
upon the above-mentioned subject. As an earnest of the contents 
of the paper, it seems advisable to publish now the prefatory note 
thereto. 

This essay, in its original form, was read before the Oriental Society 
in May, 1886. Further contributions to the subject, made as reported 
in the subsequent Proceedings of the Society, have now been incorpo- 
rated into the work, and the point of view of the whole somewhat ex- 
tended. 



* The work will be issued in 12 portfolios, by the American Polytechnic Co., 
of Buffalo. The price is $150. 
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My first intention was simply to record the data furnished by the 
Mahabharata in regard to the Warrior-caste. In order, however, to the 
establishment of a firmer basis of investigation, I found it necessary to 
re-examine the Epic with a view to the general constituents of the 
state, and in so doing have been led to incorporate also such illustrative 
matter as I found in literature more or less parallel to the Mahabha- 
rata. 

This paper, therefore, now offers an inquiry into the conditions of 
civilization in the Middle Ages of India from the point of view of the 
ruling-power or Warrior-caste. How these conditions arose, and 
whither they tended : what special relations existed between the king 
and his dependents ; what factors, large or small, helped to constitute 
the life of this period ; and finally, from the narrower limits of the war- 
rior's special activity, what method and art of war is depicted by the 
Epic poetry. The subjects introduced by these questions are those to 
which I have here tried to give the beginning of an answer. The field 
of literature that I have attempted to work is perhaps too extended — 
for the Epic area is broad ; yet in view of the whole development of 
Hindu letters it is small, and the age represented is plainly demarcated 
both from the preceding and from the following eras. I hope, here- 
after, to bring these eras into their historical connection with that here 
presented, and thus to be able to complete the answer to the queries 
proposed above by following out the lines of Hindu civilization from its 
eai'liest origin to its latest phase. But this, if done thoroughly, is a 
work of decades. For the present, I have sought to sift the Epic alone, 
and relied upon the work of others for illustration necessarily prelimi- 
nary to this study, while I have left wholly untouched the great dram- 
atic period that overlaps the extension of the Ej)ic — rich as will be the 
reward to one carefully investigating this latter aspect of Indian life. 

In accordance with my first intention I have, however, while illus- 
trating the Mahabharata by the Eamayana and the law-books, endeav- 
ored carefully to keep distinct the political and social explications 
found in the second epic poem or in the legal works and the parallel 
implications or didactic statements of the Mahabharata ; and, again, to 
discriminate in the latter between what is done and what is taught — 
since large parts of the poem are so didactically composed that for his- 
torical purposes they belong rather to legal than to Epic literature. For 
this purpose I have allowed myself the liberty of calling pseudo-epic the 
part of the poem embraced by the twelfth and thirteenth books, as a 
conveniently comprehensive term for a part confessedly manufactured 
for purposes of instruction, and presumably among those portions latest- 
added. For the sake of convenience also I call only the Mahabharata 
the Epic, although, conversely, the designation of Kavyam or ' art- 

* The development of the topics embraced by Weber's Collectanea (Jndische 
Studien, vol. x.) deserves a fuller treatment than the brief allusions allowed by 
my general subject. For quotations from the pre-Kpic period I am, as will be 
seen, mainly indebted to Zimmer's Altindisch.es Leben. 
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poem ' is, as was long ago said by Miiller, applied even to the Mahabha- 
rata, and not to the Ramayana* alone. 

Many of the points touched upon in this essay require a more special 
treatment than I have here been able to give them ; but in respect of 
these — or let me say of all— I beg that my present paper may be consid- 
ered as written ih' kurmuv, and rather as a provisional study for future 
elaboration and completion than as a pretense of thoroughness in an 
investigation where little help was to be had from outside sources, and 
not much had been accomplished by previous inquiries.} 

The various topics involved arranged themselves to my mind in a cer- 
tain order, which, for the sake of summarizing the whole paper, I here 
add. To these topics I have prefixed a few words on the source of our 
legendary Epic. 

I. Origin of the Epic. 
II. Historical value of the Epic. 

III. The social position of the ruling caste. 

A. The caste in general. Divisions of the people. Governing officials. 

Taxes. Common warriors. 

B. Royalty. The king. Royal duties. Royal occupations. Modes of 

government. Succession. Choice of king. Primogeniture. 
Royal consecration. Assembly and council. Purohita and 
priestly power. Ambassador. The king's friends and general 
social relations. Royal marriage. Royal burial. The imperial 
city. Note on caste-exchange. 

IV. Military position of the ruling caste. The military sentiment. The 

army in general. Military tactics. Usages in the field. Laws of 
battle. Army forces in detail, (a) The chariot, knight, and 

* Miiller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 41, quoting Mbh. i. 1 .72, tvaya ca ka/oyam 
ity uJctarh tasrnat kavyam bhavisyati. In and for itself the Ramiiyana lacks the 
sociological value of the Epic, neither possessing primitive elements nor claiming 
to be more than the completed work of one author. The nucleus of the Epic 
(the Mahabhitrata), to which after much unwinding we may still attain, presents 
a natural strength, not to say brutality, that separates it from the cultured pretti- 
ness of the Ramayana. Whatever later additions have been superimposed upon 
the Epic, carrying it doubtless beyond the age of the Ramayana, its gist is earlier. 
Those maintaining the relative posteriority of the Epic must embrace the whole 
work in their judgment, where the point may easily be yielded. I entirely agree 
with-L. von Schroeder in his comparative estimate of the two works (Lit. u. Cult., 
p. 455), as against any comprehensive assertion of priority in either case (compare 
Lassen, Ind. Alt., i. 584, 1006). 

f Muir has some scattered remarks on Epic Bealien, and some more thorough 
studies on special points in his Sanskrit Texts. To this and to Lassen's Tndische 
Alterthumskunde general (as well as special) acknowledgment is due, but the 
points touched upon in these works are limited. Of Wilson's Art of War and 
Riijendralala-Mitra's Indo-Aryans I shall speak more particularly in the notes on 
the subjects embraced by those works. I believe no especially Epic study of 
Hindu civilization has yet been attempted. 
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steeds ; (b) Cavalry ; (c) Elephants ; (d) Weapons ; (e) Arms and 
defense; (/) Paraphernalia of battle. Music in the Epic. 
V. Appendix on the status of women. 

2. On a Rhodian jar in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts ; by 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. 

Among the objects found in Cyprus by Gen. di Cesnola, and sold by 
him to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1872, is a Rhodian jar simi- 
lar to those which I described in the Proceedings for Oct. 1886. It 
has rectangular stamps on the handles, the one being upside down 
when you are reading the other, but the one at the right hand being 
always right side up. The stamps are very hard to read, but are certain 
in then- reading. On one handle is the eponym and name of Doric 
month, and on the other is the name of the manufacturer, owner, or 
exporter. 



Efll ATKOTP 

TOT 

11ANAM0T 



EPMIA 

NOT 



3. On the Syriac Ritual of the Departed ; by Prof. I. H. Hall. 

I had nearly finished an article describing the whole Ritual of the 
Departed in the manuscript from which the Ritual of the Washing of 
the Dead was translated for the Proceedings of last October, when I 
came into possession of a printed book containing what must be sub- 
stantially the same Ritual, published at the Catholic Mission Press of 
the Lazarists at Oroomiah in 1881. The book is a small quarto of 172 
pages, printed in that most wretched of all Syriac type, the Nestorian 
used by the Catholic missionaries and native Chaldean (i. e. Roman or 
Papal Nestorian) ecclesiastics, very annoying to read. The printing is 
wretched likewise, much blurred and blotted. While occidental studies 
are not helped much by such a publication (since there are few who can 
obtain the book, and far fewer who can or will read such type and 
printing), the fact requires rather a comparison of the manuscript with 
the printed book than an independent description. This I have had no 
time to make, since I obtained the book, as well as knowledge of its ex- 
istence, only about a week or less before the meeting of the Society. I 
have had time to compare only the Ritual of the Washing, wherein I 
find more than twenty variant readings ; of which the more important 
are the following : 

My conjecture that "belly" was to be read for " bed" is sustained ; 
but instead of " and all his members" (which immediately follows) the 
printed text reads " and all his front [parts] ;" and just before the next 
following "his feet" is inserted "his loins and all his hind [parts]." 
At the place where it is stated that it is not lawful to bring in a cross, a 
printed foot-note reads, "This ancient prohibition is abolished, and now 
it is permitted to every man to bring in a cross with him." (Of course 
this is a late Catholic note, and probably based on their own practice, 
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without any Nestorian decree.) The directions for leaving the house, 
and all that follows the washing itself, is omitted in the print. Evi- 
dently this printed ritual is intended to replace the manusoript ones ; 
but it must be suited to the ways of the Chaldeans ; and probably it is 
changed in sundry places besides the ones just noted. I shall take some 
other opportunity to consider the matter in the new light. 

4. On a Nestorian liturgical manuscript from the last Nestorian 
Church and Convent in Jerusalem ; by Prof. I. H. Hall. 

This manuscript is in the possession of Dr. William C. Prime, of New 
York, who purchased it a number of years ago. It bears an old label 
on the side, which gives a hint of its former ownership : " Syriac Man- 
uscript — from Jerusalem ;" with the numbers 61 (crossed out) and 778. 
The binding is of thick heavy boards, covered with leather,' and lined 
with Persian cloth ; the leather figured by a hand stamp; the cloth of 
cotton, both dyed and a print. The exterior dimensions of the book are 
12 x 9 x If inches. The paper is thick and glazed, arranged in quiniones, 
except that the ninth quire is a quaternio, and the tenth (and last) a 
ternio. The first three (blank) leaves of the first quire are torn out. 
The writing begins on the second page of the original fourth leaf, and 
ends on the first page of the last leaf of the book. The manuscript thus 
contains exactly 180 written pages. The writing is in beautiful Nes- 
torian script, amply pointed, abundantly rubricated, with many orna- 
mental titles, many marginal titles and some marginal rubrics, and a 
few absolute ornaments. The Estrangela character is rarely used ex- 
cept for ornamental titles and quire numbers. The writing occupies a 
space of about Ti x 5 inches on the page, in fourteen lines. This is sur- 
rounded by a ruled and colored border, still outside of which are the 
marginal titles or rubrics, wherever such occur, as they do frequently. 
The ornaments proper are of the tile patterns and woven-work patterns 
which have been used for centuries in such manuscripts and in Persian 
tapestries. Altogether, it is a very beautiful manuscript, of the style 
and class generally made by ecclesiastics in the region whence it came. 
Singularly it has the Nestorian symbol of the Trinity and Unity of God 
on a portion only of the pages. That it has been much used as a service- 
book, its general appearance, and wax-droppings on many of the leaves 
still testify. 

The contents of the manuscript are the three Liturgies (consecrations, 
anaphoras) in use among the Nestorians at the communion-service : 
(1) The " Liturgy of the Apostles" of Addai and Mari ; (2) The Liturgy 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; (3) The Liturgy of Nestorius. To the last 
is appended the " Canon DeChilath," or Prefaces (used after the conse- 
cration, and before partaking of the elements), for the festivals of 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Revelation, and 
The Cross. Immediately after the Liturgy of Addai and Mari is one 
page of finer writing, giving directions with regard to those who were 
not able to receive the communion on Good Friday or Easter Sunday, 
or the preceding Saturday. 
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As there is much matter common to the three Liturgies, such matter 
is generally written but once, in the first one ; and referred to, at the 
proper place, in the other two. Rubrics (proper) are given with all 
necessary fulness. Psalms, prayers from other rituals, and other 
familiar matter, are usually noted by their opening words. 

The Liturgy of Nestorius is translated in the second volume of George 
Percy Badger's " The Nestorians and their Rituals ;" where also occurs 
a general description and account of the use of these three liturgies. 
The Liturgy of Addai and Mart is to be found (translated into Latin) in 
Hammond's Liturgies of the Eastern and Western Church (taken from 
Renaudot). Manuscripts of these Liturgies are rare in Europe and 
America. I know of but two in England, viz., one in the British 
Museum, and one that Mr. Badger brought for the Christian Knowledge 
Society. In Paris there are more, but one is a copy made by Renaudot's 
own hand, another written in Paris by a native, and the others are 
either partial or very few. There is also one in Berlin. How many 
there are in the Vatican and elsewhere in Italy, I do not know. The 
history of this manuscript is somewhat peculiar, and I therefore present 
a translation of its titles and colophons, which will tell their own story. 

Title to the Liturgy of Addai and Mart : 

"[Relying] on the strength of Our Lord Jesus Christ we begin to 
write the Order of Consecration of the Apostles ; which was composed 
by Mar Addai and Mar Mart, blessed Apostles. Our Lord, aid me in 
thy mercy. Amen." 

Colophon to the Liturgy of Addai and Mari (quire 5, fol. 5, b.) : 

" Ends the Order. of the Mysteries [i. e. the communion] with the Con- 
secration of the blessed apostles Mar Addai and Mar Mart, who made 
disciples of the East. Their prayers [be] for the common weal [of 
the believers]. Amen." 

Title to the Liturgy of Theodore of Mopsuestia (quire 5, fol. 7, a.) : 

" [Relying] on the strength of Our Lord Jesus Christ we begin to 
write the Consecration of Mar Theodoros, Expositor of the Divine Books, 
Bishop of Mopsuestia ; which Mar Abba, Catholicos, brought out and 
translated from the Greek into the Syriac, when he went up to the 
Romans [i. e. the Greeks of Constantinople]. And he brought it out 
[i. e. translated it] by the help of Mar Thomas of Edessa, Doctor. And 
we consecrate with it [i. e. use it at communion] from the first Sunday 
of Annunciation to the Sunday of Hosanna [i. e. Palm Sunday]." 

Colophon of the Liturgy of Theodore of Mopsuestia (quire 7, fol. 2, a.): 

" Ends, in the help of our Lord, the Consecration of the Blessed Mar 
Theodoros, the Expositor of the Divine Books. His prayer [be] for the 
common weal of the believers. Amen." [And written below in finer 
characters :] "I pray and beseech, O priest, [that] in the time of pre- 
senting the offering [i. e. celebrating the communion], [you do it] in be- 
half of the poor writer, that lie may be made worthy, in the mercies [of 
God], to obtain pardon." 

Title of the Liturgy of Nestorius (quire 7, fol. 2, b.) : 

" [Relying] on the strength of Our Lord Jesus Christ we begin to 
write the Consecration of Mar Nestorius, Patriarch of Byzantium, 
which is the city Constantinople ; the martyr without blood, and the 
one persecuted for the sake of the truth of his orthodox confession. 
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Mar Abba, Catholicos, the Great, when he went into the place of the 
Romans [i. e. the Greeks of Constantinople], brought out (or translated) 
his Commemoration for the communion-elements, the Consecration of 
Mar Nestorius ; and they all adopted it, from the Greek into the Syriac, 
as Mar Yoannis, Catholicos, makes known in his mimra [homily, usu- 
ally metrical], which he composed for the [festival of the (?)] Fathers. 
His prayer [be] for us. 

" And it is used in the consecration [communion] five times in the 
year : at Epiphany ; on the Friday of Mar John the Baptist ; at the 
Commemoration of the Greek Doctors ; on the Wednesday of the Sup- 
plication of the Ninevites ; at Passover." 

Colophon of the Liturgy of Nestorius (quire 9, fol. 6, b.) : 

"Ends the Order of Consecration of Mar Nestorius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. His prayer [be] for the common weal of the believers. 
Amen." 

Title of the Occasional Prefaces (quire 9, fol. 7, o.) : "Again through 
(lit., by the hand of) the Living God we write the Qan&n d e chtlath." 

Colophon of the same (quire 10, fol. 2, b.) : " Ends the Qandii d e cht- 
lath, and to Jah [be] glory." 

Colophon of the whole book, occupying the last six pages ; the para- 
graphs written in red and black alternately. (Begins quire 10, fol. 2, b.): 

' ' Ends, in the help of Our Lord and Our God, this Order of the Three 
Consecrations, in full, without diminution: The Consecration of the 
Apostles, and the Consecration of the Expositor, and the Consecration 
of Mar Nestorius. Their prayers for the common weal of the true 
believers intercede with Our Lord. Amen. 

" This Book of the Order of the Priests, now, was concluded and fin- 
ished, on the day of Saturday, at vespers of the sixth Sunday of the 
seven of the Apostles, whose Anthem is ' Worthy is Our Lord Jesus' [or 
perhaps ' Our Lord Jesus, the promise,' for one abbreviation is obscure], 
in the blessed month Tammuz, its first day, the beginning of the month, 
in the year two thousand and twenty and one of the blessed Greeks 
[i. e. 1 July, A. D. 1710]. To him upon whose strength relying we 
began, and by the aid of whose favor we have finished, be glory never 
ceasing, and honor without bounds ; to Him and to his Father and to 
the Holy Spirit, now, and in every time, and for ages of ages. 

"And it was written in the village, blessing and blessed, and abound- 
ing in the orthodox faith, and strong in the Pauline teaching, the house 
of refuge of the destitute and the poor, and the dispenser of food [lit. , 
baker] of the ill-faring and the strangers and the hungry, Elq6sh, the 
village of the prophet Nahum, which he founded and set in order and 
built, beside the convent, the holy of holies, of Mar Rabban Hormizd 
the Persian. Our Lord Christ dwell in it and increase it by his power- 
ful right hand, and cause to cease and bring to nought the wrong of 
wrong-doers and the wickedness of the wicked, through the prayer of 
the Ark of Light, my Lady Mary. Amen. 

"And it was written in the days of the Father and Lord of Fathers, 
and head of the rectors and pastors, and anointer of priests, and dis- 
penser of talents, and binder of girdles, and good and wise and merci- 
ful, and long-suffering and meek and indulgent, the builder of convents 
and churches, and planter of schools and a house of teachings, lover of 
Christ, and full of goodness of spirit, Mar Elias, Catholicos, Patriarch 
of the East. May his throne be established to the end of days, and may 
his arm be strong with strength and victories, and may he live long 
years, many hundreds [of them], by the prayer of the apostles and 
fathers. Amen. 

"There wrote, nay rather defiled and corrupted and blackened this 
book with a purpose that is like that of writers, a man viler than all 
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[who are] of flesh, and despised of all [who are] of dust ; who also is 
not worthy to be mentioned by name ; but for the sake of the prayer 
for pardon that he may gather [i. e. as a vintage] from the mouth of 
readers, he makes known the name of his weakness : that he is by name 
Priest Giwargis, son of Priest Israel the Elqoshite ; beseeching [you], 
Pray for him before Our Lord. Amen. 

"And this book was written at the command of his Lordship, and by 
the permission of his Fatherhood, and by the authority of his Holiness, 
Abun [i. e. Our Father] the blessed and happy and worthy of heaven, 
Mar Elias, Catholicos, Patriarch of the East. And he caused it to be 
written in the name of his faithful and departed Christian wife Ezdie, 
the daughter of the late priest Maruge, who was of the village of El- 
qosh, as something of this memorable woman's own. And he decreed 
it and gave it for the holy church and exalted dwelling that diffuseth 
holiness, of my Lady Mary, which is in our convent in the holy city 
Jerusalem ; that they may make offerings [i. e. according, probably, 
to the provisions and ritual of the Nestorian burial-service book] in her 
behalf, and may make remembrance of her before the holy altar of Our 
Lord, that he may pardon her debts and her sins, and may mingle her 
with the just and the righteous in the bridechamber of his kingdom. 
Amen. [The last part of this sentence is a quotation from the Nesto- 
rian burial-service for women.] 

"We entreat all owners [or, lordships], who may meet these lines, 
that if they iind any errors [therein], they will not cast reproaches upon 
me, but will correct [them] in love. And let them know this ; that 
every creature is deficient, and there is no perfection except to the One 
God, who — may he in his mercies forgive the unfaithfulnesses [lit., 
adulteries, i. e. idolatry] of us all. Amen . 

"Remembered be all the brethren strangers, who have made them- 
selves strangers to the world, and have journeyed unswervingly in the 
path of chastity upon the holy altar of Our Lord, before the adorable 
Trinity. And may we, poor and weak, by their prayers be aided and 
rescued from the snares of this world, and from the repentance of the 
world to come. Amen. 

"Let not my Lord be afflicted with the reward of the five foolish 
maids, but [have his reward with those who] shall be delivered and 
rescued from the fire of Gehenna. Amen. 

"Blessed [be] thou, O God, forever. And may thy name be adored 
for generation of generation of generation of generation of generation 
of generation of generation of generation of generations. Amen." 

It may be interesting to add the matter above referred to as written 
on the page immediately following the Liturgy of Addai and Mart. It 
reads as follows : 

" Question. — If it happen that one of the believers does not partake of 
the communion [lit., consecration] on the day of Passover, has he [a 
right] to break his fast ? And, likewise, if it happen that he be on a 
journey, and does not receive the communion at Passover, nor on the 
Saturday, nor on the Sunday of the Resurrection, has he [a right] to 
break his fast ? 

"Answer. — If he receives the communion at Passover, and does not 
receive it on the Saturday or the Sunday of the Resurrection, he shall 
not break his fast until the fifteenth day after the Resurrection. But 
if he does not receive it either at Passover or the Saturday or the Sun- 
day of the Resurrection, nor on the next day after it, it is necessary 
that he remain in his separation a month of days after the Resurrec- 
tion ; but that he fast [during that time] is not required." 

Respecting the text of the manuscript, I have read it through, and 
found it very correctly written ; but I am not well enough acquainted 
with the subject matter to know how it compares with other copies. 
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A word may be added respecting the history of the volume. It 
seems beyond doubt that the book was presented to a church and con- 
vent of the Nestorians in Jerusalem, where it was formerly in use. 
That convent and church was probably the last of its sect in Jerusalem ; 
upon whose breaking up this manuscript became part of the scattered 
property. The only Syrian church or convent in Jerusalem now for 
many years is the Jacobite one ; all the others having been, at various 
tinies, the objects of Turkish seizure or sequestration. At present, 
accoi - ding to the best authorities, there are no Nestorian residents nor 
Chaldaean residents (i. e. Nestorians united to Rome) in Jerusalem. 
An interesting passage in Assemani's Bibliotheca Orientalis (Tom. III., 
Pars II., p. ccccxxxi.) shows that there was still one, but only one. 
church of the sect in Jerusalem (" In Syria & Palsestina olim frequen- 
tissimi ; nunc unam tantiim ecclesiam Hierosolymis habent '*) ; though 
formerly they were so strong there that their Eastern brethren sent to 
them to collect funds for charitable purposes. There was a Nestorian 
archbishop in Jerusalem as early as A. D. 1247 ; and in 1616, Elias, 
patriarch of the Chaldaeans (i. e. of the Roman Catholic Nestorians) was 
appointed " ad Pontificem " of the Nestorians in Jerusalem. Assemani's 
testimony certainly relates to the time a little before and after the year 
1720 : so that the church and monastery to which he refers must be the 
same with that to which this manuscript was presented. It is thus a 
relic of the last Nestorian church and convent in Jerusalem ; but its 
history since the scattering and demolition of that churcli until it came 
into the hands of Dr. Prime, rests in obscurity. 

5. On a Syriac geographical chart ; by Prof. Richard Gottheil, 
Columbia College, New York City. 

The accompanying geographical chart is taken from the Berlin MS. 
(Sachau 81) of the M'narath Kudhse of Bar 'Ebhraya. 1 It is 
found in the third chapter, which is a sort of Hexaemeron, containing 
in the order of creation as set forth in the Book of Genesis, a compen- 
dium of all the physical sciences. 2 In the section treating of the earth 
Bar 'Ebhraya speaks about its stability, its physical divisions, about 
longitude and latitude, and about the seven Klifiara Ow-'*^" A.jJli'1 
sing- *-JLst)- R The chart of the habitable world, here reproduced, 
accompanies the text. The geographical literature of the Syrians is 
extremely small and unimportant. 4 This chart, however, is, as far as 
my knowledge reaches, unique. 

i See Hebraica, July, 1887, p. S4». 

2 Of ., for a work of such a character, Land, Anecdota Syriaca, vol.1. p. 2ff. ; Martin, 
L'Hexameron de Jacques d'Edesse in Journal Asiatigue, 1888, p. ISSff. 

3 He treats of these subjects also in the second part of his Sulaka Haunnanaya, of 
which I hope to speak in some other place. See Payne Smith, Catalogue, col. 581. 

* See J. P. N. Land, Aardrijkskundige Fragmenten utt de Syrische Literatuur der 
Zesde en Zevende Eeuw. O verged rukt uit de Verslagen en Mededeelinsren der Konink- 
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In its genera] arrangement it follows the charts which we find in 
such Arabic works as the geographies of Kazwlni, Ibn Wardi, Ibn 
Haukal, Istahri, etc. They are extremely crude productions, and well 
merit the disdain of the historians of geography. 5 Some of these 
charts simply show the habitable world divided into seven equal belts, 
without any attempt at projection, the names being simply noted down 
in their approximate places. 6 The writer of our codex (A. D. 1403) 
has attempted this delineation, but has carried it out in a most prim- 
itive manner. 

The inhabitable part of the world (?) olKov/itvq) is also divided into 
seven belts, corresponding to the seven of the uninhabitable part. 7 
Hipparchus was the first to invent this system of KMfiara; but Marinus 
of Tyre was the one who first fixed their number at seven. 8 This 
division became common throughout the oriental world. Our map is 
certainly modeled after an Arabic pattern. The numbers of the 
different M/mra are placed on the outside of the semi-circle. The 
different points of the compass are also noted ; l^-S'i-v , llVi .^ ; ) M l,Sn } 
l^r^io . Encircling the earth, according to the old Homeric theories, 
is the )ia*4&io j3 uoaiuol )ia- limitless ocean. 9 The first parallel 
is that of the equator, 1^-") U'OJJ (= 10 |^it| ,£,».). 

Of the writing in our chart, I can only make out the following : 
\Zf^... aiXa . . . . ] . ,Ji» (?) )Z , , n . )i?Z b . ^ o] ]Za a »• ).. ;; n m 
|2^Jjiai»te>o Scckio £-»ii. aUio }iia-.l^o , the equator, or the burning 

gate ; and to the south of it there is nothing inhabitable. 11 The 

coast-lines are marked in red in the MS.; and a later hand, which is 
visible in other parts of the MS., has here and there added a few 
Arabic names which are very hard to read. 

The configuration of Europe is extremely primitive and contains 
nothing beyond a few names. In the south-west corner we find the 
uoa^Jl? \iA , the land of Andalusia, where the J->-4 Arabs live. 

lijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 3de Reeks, Deel iij. 
Amsterdam 1886. 

5 De Santarem, Essai mr Vhistoire de la Cosmographie et dela Cartography pendant 
U Moyen-Age. Paris, 1849. Vol. i., p. 190. O. Pescbel's GescMchte der Erdkunde, 
zweite Aut'lagre, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Sophus Ruge. Munehen, 1877, p. 145. 

« See Kazwlni, Kltab athar albalad wahbar al'ahad, vol. ii„ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 8, 
also in de Santarem, loc. eit., p. 338. 

i See Mokadessl, p. aA 

a Pesohel, p. 51. 

9 See Payne Smith, col. 88. 

w Mokadessl, Ibid., 1. 16. 

»' Cf . Edris! and Beruni, cited by Peschel, p. 154. 
40 
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Along the southern coast are mentioned !&«' »ioo* the great Rome 
(with no attempt at a projection of Italy !), ^-$I0aJ: t Constantinople, 
and j^Jo , » nNi Kalchedon. To the north are 1-^r 3 Frank and the 
Jjl^anio Scythians. The vjso^pjos? j^a* Pontus Sea is also roughly 
drawn. The short distance between this sea and the Baltic 12 is 
occupied by the i-»ir^ as Bulgarians. This Baltic, or "-^'°? J^ " 
Sea of Warnag, as it is called, is entirely out of position, and, as 
among the Arabians, is considered to be a part of the great northern 
sea. 18 

In Asia Minor, Bar 'Ebhraya registers V*J°>* = t-i Trehizond, 
|ii\ N * °i Philadelphia, te^S-M probably Anatolia™ <jsas>j^ Tar- 
sus. The later hand has added 5UkJU Melitene. After a couple of 
names which cannot be made out, there follow U*?o[ae] Cappadocia, 
and an illegible name ending in ^sta^o-mos. 

In Syria and Palestine I read the following names, '=^ Tyre, l~-r»r-o 
Ccesarea, < n\n >] Ascalon, vjosiiow Damascus, >e^A-io] Jerusalem. 
The Mediterranean is fairly drawn, and contains usojsox> Cyprus, 
usu?o> Rhodes, ^a*-= Chios ( ?) and i ' ^rn i m Sicily. The later hand 
has added 8,1^ ; Crete, and what seems to be JUJUuJ! which 

would again be Sicily! 

Between Palestine and Africa lies ^'j 1 * Mesren (Egypt); and on the 
^ut ten- Red Sea the place is noted where Israel passed over and 
Pharao sank ^r 3 '^-=4° "Mr*! W 3 ^ t 2 '" • Our chart knows nothing 
of the lower part of Africa beyond where the U^oJ Nubians live. 
The *»nN*i> I' 01 - 1 iJiW iVi'Ze has a most extended course, running 
first to the south, and then to the west almost through the whole 
breadth of Africa. Where the Nile turns in its course we find <n^nJ? 
Dongola, <n^>r^ i.e. _»ya. Garml{?), ls • ■ -^} i.e. ^ Zeng{f), 



12 This is an old mistake of Ptolemseus. Most of the Arabic geographers knew 
better. See Peschel, loc. eit., pp. 57, 109. 

i»dlj). ySX-J Abulfeda, Tdkwim AlbuWan, p. t"t> . Kazwini, (p. flf ) has a 
very poor opinion of this sea, where there is eternal snow, and where no flowers 
can bloom. 

u)i . I I Uv t , in the fifth T fJji\ according to Mokadessi, p. 1°!, line 7; but ac- 
cording to Abulfeda (p. !"*♦), in the fourth. 

is Abulfeda, p. 169. 
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the common name among the Arabs for the dark races of eastern 
Africa, 1 * 1 and perhaps also ' « ^ » ffabesh, i. e. Ethiopia. 

In the interior of Africa there live \^-i ^asoi Jiaso) t ^^fa Mack 
barbarians, also Arabs. At the very end of the Nile is the \i<±4 

i-* . . icjjii Mount ? On the northern coast of Africa are noted 

M ilMiV Alexandria, and ^a— »lo ^oa u»o^so_^_]? v oouLa \Zo'iZ\ 
r^j° all the places of Egypt, Kus, 'Aswan and Sa'id. In the north- 
western corner of Africa we read r^l \*A A^so] ) ■ sy^e i-L»^? ]h l < t vi 
i ^ Vi Vi \ > the cities of the western Arabs, i. e. the place of 'Abd el 
Mu'min. The later hand has written in Arabic ( of Y xftJt (ijf.yjJLlt 
Kairawan ?), JoJbwit Africa, yjyj Barbary. Between Afriea and 
Europe we have the ' ffl i Nn »|> \t^- • • • pillars ( f) of Hercides, and close 
by the ^-mo-m! \^a* Adriatic Sea, which runs along the coast of Africa. 

In Southern Arabia Bar 'Ebhraya places the l-" -^ I 1 ^ '^ remote 
South; in the interior t^A S'bha, |-a» Sabha, and ^'&- Yaihrib ; 
to the north ^r 3 Paran and '» 1 » w 'o-^ Mount Sinai. The second hand 

has also added ^!»^J Negran and ci>yo« viS . Hadramaut. 

To the right of Arabia lies the U-»rS 2 ^ so l ) « Vi\ . S ? Jicu tfea f th e 
Elamites, i. e. the Persians. 11 Above the Persian Gulf we have 
t^r*> Kirman (Carmania), lit-'- 4 ' Slraz, l'j* Basra (by the later hand 
(Jfj-c 'IrOk), tir—^ -Baghdad, <Jts" (i. e. Stf^) Zft/a. A little 
further to the north lie ^H* Harran, '. WN i. Haleb (Aleppo), ^oj-i^Sn 
Maiperkat (the wJj.Laax of the Arabs), and l-#a— L] | . 1 V> j) Lesser 

Armenia. To the west again we have ^U= Salldf ( UN I ^ ). »o^l Aihdr 
(Assyria), ^a-jJ N'slbhln (Nisibis), and the Pit— 3 ? U-^i^ Iron Gate. 
The second hand notes .jl, X , v . ■ U Taberistan (very much out of 

position) and another name which I am unable to read. 

The Caspian Sea is moved much too far eastward. It is called by 
its old name J-^i-o'l? lia-w Sea of Hyrcania. To the south of it lies 
|2ls* ) » lSn »| Greater Armenia. In Persia and to the north of India 
Bar 'Ebhraya has the following : South of the Hyrcanian Sea the 
Mr 2 - 1 !? \iA Place of the Iberians ; to the south of Armenia Major 
<J_^o*o|» Dyarblgan, J»iooi Hamadhan, ■jso4 Tus, r^oyo Kazwin, 



16 Peschel, p. 122. 

i' land, loo. oit., p. 14. 

is j^j_05oci Land, Anecdota, 111., p. 334, line 2. 
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^sis^l Ispahan and Vs]Ls Babylon, which is situated in our chart on 
the wrong side of the Persian Gulf. The Arabic additions are 
fo... L Wasit, Ajii\ Aribar, and two other names which I cannot 

make out. 

India is divided into l^r 3 °t*<n Outer India towards the west and 
U«a-*s J-OfJoi? l^o?z] places of the Inner Indians to the east. To the 
north of India lies the ^<" 1 ? hA place of Kuthan (?) which is doubt- 
less the same as the Zaa mentioned by our author in his Chronicon, 
p. 241. The second hand has added Job" Kabul and ^jLc^SUw 
Segestan. We have to note I'J^s Bohara, ,iniVim Samarkand and 

and $1''" Sbwarezm. 

To the east of India lies the OyJoi? |icu Indian Ocean, in which are 
the w^ujJjjo? U'H ^land of Serendib,™ and the l-^> • <»? l^'V^ Island 
of....f In the south-east corner are some Arabic names of which I 
can read only one, «jlv&9 ? a ^ m ^ r - 

Along the eastern border of the world live the i ' » ' 1 — '^ Sinaye 
(Chinese), which is also recorded in Arabic .wwtaJt sjCU-o . There is 
another name in Syriac which seems perfectly plain, but which I am 
unable to read. Then come the v^ 01 ? l-* -^ -sh^d'jq-J h . j e| VUooi 
) , V \ jQ^o Suns or the outer Turks, who are the Mongolians. 20 The 
mystical "-^^ Gog, or w ^-^ i&i-jio City of Gog, appears three times 
(the <\ * . ,<v > of the Arabs). 

The other names mentioned in the north are ^1'i- 3 Farab (^j,\A^\ 

0-^ G'org'an (^[jy. ~~) ; also the iii^ ^Zton', 21 and the l^^as 

^i n ii qn ? Valley of the Kaphaskdye. In the extreme north we have 
w*j|£jS5aa Horestani (?) and the -*-^f s ? J-*Jo<" ^oous L*]i tiai-4. j'ja^ 
^-■i-i-^so ^ « i i V*i desolate mountains in which are the Huns who are 
very bestial and wild. 
I regret that a copy of Yakut was not at my disposal. 



is Notices et ExtraiU, ii., pp. 392, 400. Pesohel, p. 116, note 3, explains the name. 
20 Cf . Bar 'Ali apud Payne Smith, col. 994, s. v. jjjom and 2030 s. v. ] .V «v» _ 
ji Land, Aardrijkskundige Fragmenten, p. 19. 
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6. The grammatical works of Abu Zakariyya Yahya ben 
DawM Hayyug ; by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Abu ZakariyyA YahyA ben Dawud Hayyug or, as he is more commonly 
known, Yehuda Hayyug; was born in Fez about the middle of the tenth 
century, but spent the greater part of his life in Cordova. He ,is the 
author of two grammatical works— the one treating of the so-called 
weak verbs in Hebrew,' the other of verbs with stems containing a 
reduplication of the second radical 2 — which may be said to have revo- 
lutionized the study of Hebrew grammar during the Middle Ages. Led 
by a study of Arabic grammar to apply to the Hebrew language the 
principle set up by Arabic grammarians for Arabic, that every stem 
must consist of at least three letters, Hayyug was enabled to remove the 
stumbling-block to a systematic treatment of Hebrew grammar — the 
apparent irregularities of the ' weak ' and the ' reduplicated ' verbs. 
The predecessors of Hayyug labored in vain to explain the peculiarities 
arising in the conjugation of such verbs. Their efforts culminated in 
the curious and artificial theory maintained by the immediate predeces- 
sor of Hayyug, Menahem ben Saruk, that a letter which in the course of 
conjugation dropped out, or apparently dropped out, could never be 
part of the stem. The logical outcome' of this theory was the assertion 
that stems could consist indifferently of five, four, three, two letters, 
or even of one letter. 3 

Hayyug put an end to the confusion resulting from such views and 
such a treatment of the language, through the new principle which he 
claims to have found, and his treatises are mainly devoted to a practi- 
cal application thereof. These two works of his became the models 
uponjwhich his successor and pupil, the famous Abu'-l-walid Merwan 
Ibn Ganah worked out his elaborate grammatical system. The latter's 
dictionary 4 and grammar 5 of the Hebrew language may be designated 
as the unfolding of the germs contained in the two treatises of Hayyug . 

In addition to these two treatises, Hayytig wrote a little work on the 
accents ; 6 and, according to Abhraham Ibn Ezra 7 , a fourth, under the 
title, " Book of Spices." The last was in all probability also of a gram- 
matical character, but is apparently lost. The three extant works of 
Hayyug have been translated into Hebrew twice, by Mose Gikatilia and 
by Abhr&h&m Ibn EzrA, both of whom flourished in Spain during the 
eleventh century. Gikatilia's rather free rendering of the two treatises 



1 Kitdb el-af'dli dawdti hurtifi-l-laini. 

2 Kitdb el-af'dli Aawdti'l-mitlaini. 

3 See the writer's article on Menahem ben Saruk in Hebraica, vol. iv., no. 1, p. 28. 

4 Kitdb el-Usul, edited by Adolf Neubauer, Oxford, 1881. 

6 Kitdb el-Lurnd, edited by Joseph Derenbourg, Paris, 1887. 

6 Kitdb et-TankU. 

' Sefer Moznaim, edition of Venice, p. 197a. 
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with copious additions has been edited by William Nutt ; 8 while the 
Arabic text of the Kitdb et-Tankif, and Ibn Ezra's more literal but less 
elegant translation of the three works, have been published by Leopold 
Dukes. 9 The Arabic original of the two important treatises, however, 
still remains unedited, and Derenbourg is certainly justified when he 
says " on peut le regretter." 10 

Three complete manuscripts of these treatises are extant, two in the 
Bodleian collection," and one in the Imperial library at St. Petersburg.' 8 
There is also a small fragment of the work on the weak verbs in the 
Boyal library at Berlin. 13 

7. Announcement of a proposed complete edition of the works 
of Edward Hincks, with a biographical introduction and portrait 
of the author. Presented, on behalf of the Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University, by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 

At the last meeting of the American Oriental Society, held in Balti- 
more, October, 1887, Prof. Paul Haupt remarked, in note 36 of his 
" Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian Grammar" (Proa, p. lxiv), 
" Hincks's merits have by no means been sufficiently recognized. 
Many discoveries ascribed to various Assyriologists go back to Hincks. 
I consider Edward Hincks the greatest of all cuneiformists, and it is 
my desire, as soon as I can possibly find the time, to set up for this 
really unique man a worthy biographical monument." Prof. Haupt's 
feelings in this matter are shared by a number of distinguished orien- 
talists: for instance, Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford, and the late Justus 
Olshausen and Emil Roediger of Berlin. Compare Lagarde's Mitthei- 
lungen, vol. i., Gottingen, 1884, p. 152, and Oott. Gel. Anzeig., 1883, st. 9 
and 10, p. 276. It seems not to be generally known that all the philo- 
logical remarks in Layard's early book on Nineveh and Babylon are due 
to the genius of the great Irish decipherer. Layard says, for instance, 
I. c, p. 117. "I take this opportunity of attributing to their proper 
source the discoveries of the names of Nebuchadnezzar and Babylon in- 
advertently assigned to others in my 'Nineveh and its Remains.' We 
owe these, with many others of scarcely less importance, to the inge- 
nuity and learning of Dr. Hincks ;" and on the following page he adds, 

8 Under the title, S"l6sd sifre had-Dikduk, London, 1810. Gikatilia's transla- 
tion of the book on accents has not been found. 

9 In Ewald & Dukes's Beitrage z. Geschichte d. SpracherM&rung'd. A. T., vol. iii., 
Stuttgart, 1844. 

10 Opuscules et Vraites d'Aboulwalid, etc. Paris, 1880: p. cxix. 

11 A. Pococke 134. Uri 185. Neubauer, 1453. B. Pococke 99. TJri 459. 
Neubauer, 1452. 

12 Firkowitsch collection, II., Nos. 184-85. 

18 Mss. or. Oct. 242. For a description of these manuscripts, as well as for 
further remarks on Hayyuj;. and for a specimen chapter of the Arabic text taken 
from the treatise on weak verbs, see the writer's dissertation published in Stade's 
Zeitschrift f. die atttestamentliche Wissemchaft, Jahrgang 5, 1885, Heft 2, Giessen. 
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" I must here remind the reader that any new discoveries in the cunei- 
form inscriptions referred to in the text are to be attributed to Dr. 
Hincks." 

The true share which Dr. Hincks had in the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions can only be made evident by a complete edition 
of his various papers, all of which are of more than ephemeral value ; 
their re-publication in convenient shape would not only pay a debt of 
gratitude to a distinguished scholar, but would also earn the thanks of 
all Assyriologists, those now living, as well as those to come. The 
learned world will be surprised at the variety and scope of Dr. Hincks's 
works. 

We propose to reprint all Dr. Hincks's writings, with carefully pre- 
pared indices to the whole book, a biographical introduction, and a 
portrait of the author, a copy of which was presented to Prof. Haupt 
by the late Dr. Samuel Birch, the distinguished keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities of the British Museum. In pursuance of 
this plan, which appeals, we trust, to all friends of oriental research, 
we have placed ourselves in communication with Dr. Hincks's Alma 
Mater, Trinity College, Dublin, as well as with the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. Both of these bodies have welcomed the project, offering all the 
assistance in their power. 

To indicate the scope of our undertaking, and to enable all interested 
to assist us in making the work as complete as possible, we have 
thought it expedient to subjoin a tentative list of Dr. Hincks's most 
important contributions to cuneiform research and kindred subjects. 
Most of the papers are scattered, we might even say buried, in maga- 
zines and periodicals hardly accessible to the majority of Assyriologists. 
The biographical material thus far published is scanty. Obituary no- 
tices of Dr. Hincks appeared in the Daily Northern Whig, December 5, 
1866, in the London Athenceum, 2d vol., 1886, p. 839, in the Annual 
Report of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature for 1867, 
and in the Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record for 1867, 
pp. 250 and 508. (Compare also Sayce, JRAS. NS. vol. ix., pp. 24 and 
57.) These statements can no doubt be completed by careful search. 
Prof. Haupt intends to go to Dublin during the course of the summer 
to obtain all available information, letters, manuscripts, and papers. 

For suggestions, advice, and the presentation of this subject to Trin- 
ity College and the Royal- Irish Academy, we are indebted to Prof. W. 
F. Stockley of Fredericton, N. B., to the Reverend Canon Smith of 
Dublin, and especially to Dr. John K. Ingram of Dublin, the distin- 
guished writer on Political Economy. 

Tentative Bibliography op De. Hincks's Works.* 

1. On the Year and Cycle used by the Ancient Egyptians ; read 
April 9, 1838. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xviii., 
Part II., pp. 153-198. 



* The papers of which so far we have no copies in Baltimore are marked with 
an asterisk. 
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2. On the Egyptian Stele or Tablet ; read June 24, 1841. Trans. 
Boy. Irish Acad., vol. xix., Polite Literature, pp. 49-71. 

3. On the true date of the Rosetta Stone and the inferences deduci- 
ble from it ; read May 9, 1842. Trans. Roy. Jr. Acad., vol. xix., 
Polite Lit, pp. 72-77. 

4. On the Age of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Manetho ; read Decem- 
ber 12, 1842. Trans. Boy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 1-10. 

5. On the Defacement of Divine and Royal Names on Egyptian Mon- 
uments ; read February 26, 1844. Trans. Boy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., 
Polite Lit, pp. 105-113. 

6. An attempt to ascertain the number, names and powers of the Let- 
ters of the Hieroglyphic or Ancient Egyptian Alphabet ; grounded on 
the Establishment of a New Principle in the use of Phonetic charac- 
ters ; read January 26, February 9, and June 8, 1846. Trans. Boy. 
Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 132-232. 

7. * A paper in the Literary Gazette, June 27, 1846. (Referred to by 
Layard, " Nineveh and Babylon," p. 116.) 

8. On the three kinds of Persepolitan Writing and on the Babylonian 
Lapidary Characters ; read November 30 and December 14, 1846. 
Trans. Boy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 233-248. 

9. On the third Persepolitan writing, and on the mode of expressing 
numerals in Cuneatic characters ; read January 11, 1847. Trans. Boy. 
Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 249-256. 

10. On the Inscriptions at Van ; read December 4, 1847. Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix., pp. 387-422 ; and an additional me- 
moir read March 4, 1848 ; JRAS., vol. ix., pp. 423-449. 

11. On the Khorsabad Inscriptions ; read June 25, 1849. Trans. Boy. 
Irish Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit, pp. 3-72. 

12. *The Names of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar Identified. 
Trans. Boy. Ir. Acad. 1850. 

13. On the Language and Mode of Writing of the Ancient Assyrians. 
Beports of the British Association for the Promotion of Science, 1850 ; 
p. 140. 

14. On the Assyro-Babylonian Phonetic Characters ; read May 24, 
1852. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 293-370. 
15. (Published as a separate pamphlet under the title A List of Assyro- 
Babylonian Characters with their Phonetic Values, Dublin, 1852.) 

16. On the Ethnological Bearing of the Recent Discoveries in con- 
nection with the Assyrian Inscriptions. Rep. Br. Assn., 1852, pp. 85-87. 

17. On the forms of the personal Pronoun of the two first persons in 
the Indian, European, Syro-Arabic and Egyptian Languages. Bep. 
Br. Assn., 1882, p. 88. 

18. On certain ancient Mines. Bep. Br. Assn., 1852, pp. 110-112. 

19. The Nimrud Obelisk. Dublin University Magazine, vol. xlii., 
October, 1853, pp. 420-426. 
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20. * Monograms for Assyrian months, names of cardinal points (lith- 
ographed). Dublin, 1853. (Referred to by Menant, Assyrie, Paris, 1886, 
p. 159.) 

21. Chronology of the reigns of Sargon and Sennacherib. Journal 
of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, New Series, vol. vii., No. 12, 
1854, pp. 393-410. 

22. On the Personal Pronouns of the Assyrian and other Languages, 
especially Hebrew; read June 26, 1854. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. 
xxiii., Polite Lit., pp. 3-10. 

23. Report to the Trustees of the British Museum respecting certain 
Cylinders and terra-cotta tablets with Cuneiform inscriptions. Lon- 
don, 1854, pp. 19. 

24. A Report on the Cuneiform Inscriptions in the British Museum ; 
Jr. of Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec, N. S., vol. viii., October, 1854, pp. 231- 
234 (reprinted from Literary Gazette, August 3, 1854). 

25. On the Assyrian Mythology ; read November 13, 1854. Trans. 
Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 405-422. 

20. Letter from Dr. Hincks in reply to Colonel Rawlinson's Note on 
the Successor of Sennacherib (dated November 29, 1854). JRAS., 
vol. xv., 1855, pp. 402-403. 

27. On the Chronology of the Twenty-sixth Egyptian Dynasty and of 
the commencement of the Twenty-seventh ; read November 13, 1854. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 423-436. 

28. On a Tablet in the British Museum, recording in cuneatic charac- 
ters an Astronomical Observation ; with incidental remarks on the 
Assyrian Numerals, Divisions of Time and Measures of Length ; read 
November 12, 1855. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxiii., Polite Lit pp 
31-47. 

29. On Assyrian Verbs. 

I. Journal Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec.; TS., vol. i., July, 1855. pp 

381-393. 
II. do. TS., vol. ii., October, 1855, pp. 141-162. 

III. do. TS., vol. iii., April, 1856, pp. 152-171. 

IV. do. TS., vol. iii., July, 1856, pp. 392-403. 

30. Brief des Herrn Dr. Edw. Hincks an Prof. Brockhaus (on Akka- 
dian). Dated Killyleagh, January 24, 1856. Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Oesellschaft, vol. x., pp. 516-518. (This letter is re- 
ferred to by Dr. Lottner in the Transactions of the {English) Philologi- 
cal Society, vol. x., 1858, in a paper entitled "Remarks on the Nation 
by which the Cuneiform mode of writing was invented ;" p. 124.) 

31. On the Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the first book of Herod- 
otus. Rep. Br. Assn., 1856, p. 27. 

32. On the Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties prior to the reign 
of Psammetichus. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec, TS., vol. iii., July 
1856, pp. 472-475 (reprinted from Lit. Gazette). 

41 
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33. On Mr. Bosanquet's Chronological System. Jr. Sac Lit. and 
Bib. Rec, TS., vol. iv., January, 1857, pp. 463-466. 

34. On the Relation between the newly discovered Akkadian lan- 
guage and Indo-European, Semitic and Egyptian languages ; with 
remarks on the original values of certain Semitic letters and on the 
state of the Greek Alphabet at different periods. Rep. Br. Assn., 1857, 
pp. 134-143. 

35. Letter of Dr. Hincks to Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec, TS„ 

vol. v., July, 1857, p. 487. 

36. On the Rectification of Sacred and Profane Chronology which the 
newly discovered Apis-steles render necessary. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. 
Rec, TS., vol. ix., October, 1858, pp. 126-139. 

37. Babylon and its Priest Kings. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec, TS., 
vol. ix., January, 1859, pp. 296-309. 

38. Review of Bunsen's " Egypt's Place in Universal History." 
Dublin Univ. Mag., vol. liv., July, 1859, pp. 20-32. 

39. On recorded Observations of the planet Venus in the 7th century 
before Christ. Rep. Br. Assn., 1860, pp. 35-36. 

40. On certain Ethnological Boulders and their probable origin. Rep. 
Br. Assn., 1860, pp. 156-162. 

41. Ancient Sanskrit Literature— A Review of Max Muller's "A 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature so far as it illustrates the primi- 
tive religion of the Brahmans." Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. lv., April, 1860, 
pp. 400-411. 

42. Dr. Hincks's reply to Dr. Ballantyne. Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. lvi., 
October, 1860, pp. 509-512. 

43. Comparative Translation of the Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. 
JRAS., vol. xviii., 1861, pp. 164-219. 

44. On Manetho's Chronology of the New Kingdom ; read December 
15, 1860. JRAS., vol. xviii., 1861, pp. 378-392. 

45. On the Quantity of the Acceleration of the Moon's Mean Motion, 
as indicated by the Records of Ancient Eclipses. Rep. Br. Assn., 1861, 
pp. 21-23. (See remarks on the paper by the Astronomer Royal, p. 12.) 

46. Arioch and Belshazzar. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec, TS., vol. 
xv., January, 1862, pp. 398-420. 

47. On the Relationship between the Variation of the Eccentricity 
of the Earth's Orbit and the Moon's Mean Motion in Longitude. Rep. 
Br. Assn., 1863, p. 6. 

48. On the Polyphony of the Assyrio-Babylonian Cuneiform Writing. 
A letter to Professor Renouf from Edward Hincks, D.D. (from the At- 
lantis, vol. iv.). Dublin, 1863, pp. 58. 

49. The Egyptian Dynasties of Manetho. 

I. Jr. Sac Lit. and Bib. Rec. 4S. II. January, 1863, pp. 333-376. 
II. do. iS. IV. January, 1864, pp. 421-465. 
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50. Chaldean .Interpretations. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Bee. ^S.,vol. 
v., July, 1864, pp. 421-425. 

51. On the Assyro-Babylonian Measures of Time ; read April 10, 1865. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxiv., Polite Lit., pp. 13-24. 

52. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. Jit AS., vol. ii. 
N. S., 1866, pp. 480-519. 

The collection and republication of Dr. Hincks's works will constitute 
an important preparation for our proposed Assyrian-English Glossary, 
announced in the last number of the Proceedings. 

8. Note on the Collection of Oriental Antiquities in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, D. C, by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 

At the last meeting of our Society, I had the honor of announcing 
that the U. 8. National Museum had decided to form a study-collection 
of Assyrian Antiquities, with the understanding that an attempt be 
made to first obtain a representative collection of fac-similes of Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian objects preserved in this country. The work is 
steadily progressing. The first Assyrian case on the floor of the Na- 
tional Museum contains, among other curious objects (as for instance a 
piece of unburnt brick collected at the Birs Nimrud as early as 1830, 
some contract tablets, etc., etc.), fac-similes and rolled-out flat impres- 
sions of the unique collection of Assyrian and Babylonian seals brought 
together by the late Rev. William Frederick Williams, American Mis- 
sionary at Mosul. The originals are mostly in the possession of the va- 
rious members of the Williams family, but few having passed into the 
hands of other persons. Those which are the property of Mr. B. S. 
Williams of Utica, Dr. G. H. Williams of Baltimore, Mr. Talcott Wil- 
liams of Philadelphia, Miss C. D. Williams, Mr. P. V. Rogers, and Dr. 
A. G. Bower, have been kindly placed at the disposal of the Museum. 
Each lender is to receive a set of casts of the objects loaned. The col- 
lection is being catalogued ; and the character of the various hard 
stones has been accurately determined by Dr. G. H. Williams, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mineralogy and Geology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Some of the seals in the Williams collection have been 
described by the eminent French archaeologist, M. Joachim Menant, in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, vol. II., Baltimore, 1886, pp. 
247-260 ; but the majority of the objects are as yet unpublished. 

Such a complete collection of casts is all the more important, because, 
in spite of Miss Amelia B. Edwards's just warnings against the disper- 
sion of Egyptian Antiquities, in the Leyden Congress Transactions, it 
seems that Assyrian antiquities will suffer the same fate in this 
country. Archaeological studies, however, cannot prosper without 
proper centralization. 

It may be interesting to some of our members to learn that there are 
also some Oriental MSS. in the National Museum. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is among the Grant relics : a copy of the Ethiopic 
version of the Gospels presented to General Grant by Lord Napier, who 
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captured it with King Theodore of Abyssinia in 1867. The MS. con- 
tains the four Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John), with calendars 
of church festiVals, lives of the apostles (but slightly different from 
those contained in the Synaxaria), and directions concerning the ser- 
vice. It is written on vellum ; there are 396 pages, in dimension 14f x 
13| inches. The letters are black and red, with illuminated punctuation 
marks. It is bound in heavy boards, covered with crimson velvet, and 
decorated with gilt and silver ; floral and arabesque metal ornaments 
are riveted to the boards. We learn from a statement of the scribe on 
page 18b that the MS. was written by order of the King Sarza Dengel 
and presented to the Monastery of the Lebanon " in order that the 
king's name might be remembered in this world and in the world to 
come." A few lines below, the name of Mark, the archbishop, is 
found ; and in the British Museum Catalogue, p. 335, Prof. Wright has 
described a MS. dated in the 30th year of Sarza Dengel and in the 6th 
of Mark, Metropolitan of Ethopia. Sarza Dengel (" root of the Virgin") 
died in 1597. The MS. presents other interesting features, a discussion 
of which I reserve for a future number of the Proceedings. 

9. Explanation concerning a remark in the notes of the Prole- 
gomena to a Comparative Assyrian Grammar; by Prof. Paul 
Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In note 39 of my Prolegomena, JAOS., vol. xiii., p. lxiii, I remarked : 
" I must mention here that the first proof of my article (devoted to a 
critical examination of Prof. Jacob Barth's paper on the nominal pre- 
fix na in Assyrian), which went to press in the early part of September, 
was sent by somebody to Jacob Barth several months ago along with 
the invitation to write a Oegenartikel in the next part of the Munich 
Journal of Assyriology !" In a long letter, dated Berlin, March 39, 
1888, Herr Jacob Barth admits that the first proof of my article in 
question was sent to him by somebody, whose name he declines to men- 
tion, but requests me to state that this, no doubt most gratifying mark 
of obliging thoughtfulness, was not accompanied by an invitation to 
write a Oegenartikel in the next number of the Zeitschrift fur Assyrio- 
logie. I will freely confess that I was under the impression that the 
estimable editor of ZA. had rendered Herr Jacob Barth this service, 
chiefly on account of a letter from England received by me about the 
end of October last, and it is with genuine satisfaction that I state here 
spontaneously that, according to Herr Jacob Barth's most emphatic 
assurance, my silent surmise on this particular point was not correct. 

10. On some Babylonian cylinders supposed to represent hu- 
man sacrifices ; by Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York City. 

Dr. Ward offered some considerations on the Babylonian cylinder 
seals supposed by Menant to represent human sacrifices. They show 
a man, generally naked, in an attitude of fear before another figure 
who appears to be attacking him. There is little to show that this rep- 
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resents a human sacrifice rather than divine vengeance, or an incident 
in war or any other conflict. Among the nine cylinders, so catalogued 
by Menant in the "Collection de Clercq," several can hardly represent 
human sacrifices. Thus figure 181. shows the "Pontife" as winged, 
and, of course, a god and not a priest. This carries with it figure 176, 
where the " victim " is in the same attitude falling over a rock, and 
which is apparently from the same workshop, and which cannot there- 
fore be a sacrifice. To the same effect is figure 181 bis, where the same 
winged god attacks a human-headed bull with a dagger. Here it is 
plain that both the winged god and the mythical creature which is 
being attacked forbid the idea of a human sacrifice. In figure 181, and 
others, Menant sees in the groups of personages in conflict, one of 
whom is being conquered, the slaying of other victims for sacrifice. 
But in figure 181 the "victim" carries a weapon shaped like a club, 
which forbids the idea of sacrifice. In a number of cylinders of this 
class, as in Menant, "Pierres Gravees," I., p. 153, fig. 96, the so-called 
"Pontife" holds a weapon over the head of the "victim," who is on 
one knee and lifts up one arm in terror. 

To get the true meaning of this scene it may be necessary to compare 
one or two other cylinders, as Lajard "Culte de Mithra," xxxii. 3, 
where this same victim, drawn very diminutively, cowers under another 
figure, apparently a deity, with the scimiter generally carried by Mero- 
dach in one hand, and a bunch of what might be lotus blossoms, or, 
more likely, thunderbolts in the other. It would seem to represent 
Ramman terrifying man with his lightnings. Another similar cylinder 
is found in Cullimore's "Oriental Cylinders," figure 119, where this 
same deity holds his weapon over three victims who have fallen pros- 
trate. See also Lajard, "Culte de Mithra," liv., A, 5, where the same 
god appears with his weapon and his bundle of lotuses or thunder- 
bolts, and with his foot on his victim. Also see ib., liv., B, 5, where 
the same victim appears again under the foot of the same god, but this 
time with a bundle of straight lines in his hand, which cannot be 
lotuses. These scenes cannot represent a human sacrifice, and yet they 
must belong to the same class as the one last cited from Menant. 

The suggestion that the figure who appears so many times, in a short 
garment and with his right hand holding a weapon over his head, and 
sometimes with a bunch of "thunderbolts" in his hand, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a victim cowering before him or under 
his feet, is Ramman, the god of storms, is offered with some hesitation, 
chiefly on account of a parallel scene depicted on a cylinder belonging 
to the Metropolitan Museum. Here the same god, as I have taken this 
figure to be, with the curved scimiter in his uplifted right hand, and 
with a mace or club in his left, stands threatening the same cowering 
figure ; but this latter figure is held down by a third figure similar to 
the god, who puts his hand on the " victim's " head, and who carries a 
bow on his shoulder. Certainly the bow is not the weapon of a sacri- 
ficing priest. 

With these figures, where a cowering figure is seen before a threaten- 
ing one, must be compared another small class on which appears a simi- 
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lar naked cowering figure before a lion whose mouth is open to devour 
him, as in Menant, "Pierres Gravees," I., p. 148, fig. 91. It might 
have seemed that this was a case of sacrifice by throwing a victim to 
lions. But the cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan Museum shows 
us the victim holding a shield over his head, a protection not likely to 
be carried by a victim offered in sacrifice. There appears to be no clear 
evidence of human sacrifices from the old Babylonian cylinders. 

1 1 . On a new theory of the nature of the so-called Emphatic 
Consonants in the Semitic languages ; by Prof. George F. Moore, 
of Andover, Mass. 

In the American Journal of Philology, 1887, p. 368, note, Prof. Haupt 
describes the Ethiopic t, k, p as tenues with glottal catch (festem Ab- 
satz); and sadai as an affHcata with glottal catch. In a paper read 
at the meeting of this Society in Baltimore, October, 1887 (Proceedings, 
p. xlii), Mr. Edgar P. Allen ascribes a similar character to the Em- 
phatics in all the Semitic languages. " The peculiarity of these sounds 
is a combination of glottal catch with the mouth position. The glottal 
catch may follow the mouth position or be simultaneous with it. There 
is a difference in different dialects and with different sounds." Mr. 
Allen's Phonetic Studies, to which it is understood we are to look for 
an exposition of the grounds on which this assertion rests, have not yet 
appeared. In the meantime it can do no harm to call attention to some 
of the considerations which make against his theory. We shall hardly 
err in regarding Mr. Allen's position as a generalization of Prof. Haupt's 
remarks on the Ethiopic Emphatics. We have then to begin with the 
latter. 

Recent observations on the way Abyssinian priests pronounce Ethi- 
opic, recognize a class of so-called explosive sounds, namely k, (, ts 
(sadai) and p, which were, as far as I know, first described by Isenberg, 
in his Amharic grammar (1842), as belonging to the latter language. 1 
Trumpp, in 1873 (ZDMG., 1874, p. 515 ff.), had the opportunity of study- 
ing the modern pronunciation of Ethiopic from the lips of an Abys- 
sinian whom the revision of the Amharic Bible brought to Europe. 
Unfortunately neither Isenberg nor Trumpp gives a precise physiologi- 
cal description of the sounds in question. The former says that k " is a 
sudden explosion of breath from the palate, after the latter has been 
spasmodically contracted." The latter writes : " Ihre Aussprache ist 
schwer zu beschreiben ; sie ist annahernd die folgende : die Glottis wird 
geschlossen, die Lippen dawn plotzlich geoffnet, und der betreffende Laut 
voll explodirt." One must think, as Konig has already observed, that 
Trumpp had in mind p only, when he speaks of the sudden opening of 
the lips, as a characteristic of these sounds. The breaking of a lip-clos- 
ure can hardly be conceived as belonging to t, k, or ts. If we take the 
liberty of modifying Trumpp's expression so as to say : " The glottis is 
closed, the labial, lingual, or palatal closure then suddenly broken, with 

1 Cf. also Fresnel, Journ. AsiaL, Dec, 1838, p. 545 (on the Ehhkili dialect). 
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a smart explosion," we have a description which we might take for 
that of tenues with sharp cut-off. To make this clear, compare Sievers's 
language (Phonetik 3 , 137) to which Haupt has already directed attention. 

" Bei diesen (d. h. bei Tenues mit Kehlkopfverschluss oder, was das- 
selbe ist, mit festem Absatz) wird nach der Bildung des Mundver- 
schlusses die Communication des Mundraumes mit den Lungen durch 
festen Verschluss der Stimmritze abgeschnitten. Die Compression 
erf olgt dann durch Hebung des Kehlkopfes (theils vermoge seiner eigen- 
en Hebungsmusculatur, theils auch vermoge eines von unten her 
durch Compression der Luft im Brustraume auf ilin ausgetibten 
Druckes). Bei der Explosion verpufft dann nur das geringe Quantum 
Luft, das bisher im Mundraum eingeschlossen war. Deshalb klingen 
diese Tenues stets sehr kurz und scharf abgestossen. . . Die Hebung 
des Kehlkopfes ist hier (in the case of the Armenian from whom Sievers 
heard these sounds) eine sehr energische, sie betragt reichlich i-$ Zoll." 
Compare also on Affricatae of the same sort, Sievers, 1. c, p. 158. 

It must however be said that the language of Isenberg and Trumpp 
does not shut us up to this interpretation. In fact K6nig infers from 
their descriptions that this " explosion " is in the case of k, t, and s not 
different from the ^jUJbt of the Arab grammarians, in is Jo ^jo ^jO . 
The language of Praetorius (in his Tigrina Orammatik, p. 70; against 
which see Trumpp, 1. c, 518), who makes the characteristic of p "eine 
sehr vollkommen aspirirte Aussprache," and the sound therefore a tenuis 
aspirata, is opposed to this interpretation ; even if Konig's reconcilia- 
tion of these authorities (Aeth. Studien, 48) be admitted. It is to be 
remarked also that in our accounts, though the closure of the glottis is 
noted, the most striking feature of Sievers's description, the smart ele- 
vation of the larynx through i-f inch is not observed. While therefore I 
should freely admit that the vague descriptions we possess of the mod- 
ern Abyssinian pronunciation of the Ethiopic consonants in question 
may be interpreted of tenues with sharp cut-off, this interpretation is 
not at all certain. 

It is perhaps proper to advert to the oldest description of these sounds 
which we have— Ludolf 's. He says that they differ so much from the 
sounds of any European language that it is idle to attempt to convey a 
notion of their sound by description. They resemble most nearly k\ t\ 
p', tz' (thus distinguished by the apostrophe, as Mr. Allen proposes); 
" sed tam valida instrumentorum collisione, et quadam soni repercus- 
sione efferuntur, ut tarde et difflculter admodum imitari possis." This 
is not very definite; but as far as it goes, it is against the theory that 
we have to deal with " tenues with glottal catch," in which there is 
neither an unusually forcible collision of the mouth-organs, nor a reper- 
cussio soni. 

But even if it were fully established that they have this character in 
the pronunciation of modern Abyssinians when they read the old 
Ethiopic, as well as in their vernaculars, we should be far from feeling 
any confidence that this was the ancient pronunciation. It would be 
precarious to argue from the way an Italian priest now reads Latin, to 
the pronunciation in the time of St. Jerome, not to say to the original 
powers of the Latin consonants. It is far more precarious in the case 
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of an Abyssinian priest. Contact and race-mixture with African neigh- 
bors have greatly affected the modern spoken languages of Abyssinia ; 
why not the pronunciation? In fact Trumpp, in the account which he 
gives of these sounds says (p. 518): " they have manifestly originated 
under the influence of the neighboring Galla languages, since they are 
entirely foreign to the other Semitic languages." 

This remark brings us to Mr. Allen's more sweeping proposition, that 
the Semitic emphatic consonants are all of them characterized by the 
combination of the mouth-position with glottal catch. Trumpp knew 
modern Arabic, as well as the theories of the Arab grammarians. That 
he recognized no resemblance between his Abyssinian's pronunciation 
of these consonants and that of the so-called Emphatics in Arabic is of 
considerable weight. For if in his description of the former we are to 
find tenues with glottal catch, then we have his decided and entirely 
competent testimony that they differ in this respect from the etymo- 
logically corresponding consonants in Arabic. We may, I think, go 
further than this. As regards the pronunciation of Arabic, we have 
the descriptions and classification of the Arab orthoepists, the observa- 
tions of modern European scholars in every quarter of the Arabic- 
speaking world, and the studies of phonetic specialists, made in part upon 
the actual living utterance of natives and with all the appliances of 
modern science. So far as I know this literature, Mr. Allen's theory 
finds no support from any of these sources. 

I will advert to only one further consideration, which, however, 
seems to me conclusive. The Arab grammarians group the four letters 

(je (jo is Ja together as XjUkJI o^*i'- The\_jLJo! they define 

in a way which does not seem to bring out all the peculiarities of these 
sounds— but certainly they do not understand by it a glottal closure. 2 
The point however is this : two of these letters, at least, ^e , and ^jb 
in its original power (see e.g. Spitta-Bey, Orammatik d. arab. Vulgar- 
dialectes, p. 10), cannot be combined with a glottal catch at all. Mr. 
Allen has seen this in the case of ^jO , and can only suggest that the 
original pronunciation of ^o seems to have been as an affricata ts, as 
it is pronounced by the Jews [more accurately, by part of the European 
Jews] and the Abyssinians. 3 But it has escaped him that the difficulty is 
quite as great with ,jO —which has in the pronunciation of the modern 



8 So, e. g., Ibn Ta'ish, p. 11*11 : a passage which, I may remark, also illustrates 
the conflict between Mr. Allen's assertion that Jb " was originally, as now, only 
the voiced variety of ,jO ," and the dicta of the native authorities. For the 
relation of ib and ^o , ct Beidhawi (ed. Fleischer), II. V\4 , H« ; and 
further Wallin, ZDMG. xii.625f. 

3 One might ask, if <jO is originally an " affricata with glottal catch," how we 
shall explain phonetically the tendency to substitute in pronunciation ^a for ^ 
under the influence of an adjacent c , ^ , or O ( Beidh - II - "^ * ? 
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Bedawin, as also apparently of the old Arabs, an aspirated finish. ^Jj 
also, which belongs to the so-called Emphatics, has its proper point of 
articulation so deep, that I cannot succeed in the attempt to combine it 
with the glottal catch. The enclosed column of compressed air would 
in any case be so short that at most a very feeble puff would follow. 

It will be borne in mind also that the glottal catch, which we treat as 
a mere incident of vowel attack or closure, is, in the Semitic languages, 
itself a strong consonant, often at the end of a syllable, for which rea- 
son it is the more unlikely that it should in another capacity be inherent 
in a group of explosive and continuant consonants. 

I may add that I recently asked a scholar of our own, who has in the 
double character of physiologist and Arabist an unquestioned right to 
speak, whether in the case even of is , there is in fact any participation 
of the glottis. He answered : Emphatically no ! and gave a description 
of the position of the organs in the production of Jo as distinguished 
from cj which accords with that of the grammarians. 

Not to be confused with Mr. Allen's theory is the suggestion of 
Wallin, in his paper upon this very difficult question, ZDMG. xii.612, 
who asks whether it is possible that the epiglottis, falling like a cover 
((JjjJs) over the glottis and partly closing it, may in some way affect 
the articulation of these letters. 

Phonetic studies on the Semitic languages must be based upon spoken 
Arabic in its various branches taken in connection with the native lit- 
erature on orthoepy. Modern Aramaic dialects must also be investi- 
gated. For the reason already indicated, the Abyssinian languages are 
to be used with great caution. 

12. Supplementary note on the relations of Korea with China ; 
by William W. Rockhill, Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion at Peking. 

Mr. Rockhill sends a translation of a Memorial of the King of Chosen 
to the Emperor of China in reference to sending envoys to western 
countries. The text of the Memorial was published in the Shift pao 
of Tientsin, November 29, 1887. It clearly reflects the attitude of Korea 
towards China in the matter of making treaties with western powers, 
and the role that China played in their negotiation. It expressly 
admits the suzerainty of the Heavenly Court. The document will best 
be published in connection with the review of the political relations 
between the two countries during the past five hundred years soon to 
be printed in extenso in the Journal of the Society. 

After the usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its assembly-room, the Society adjourned to meet again 
on Wednesday, October 31, 1888. 
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